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on the north side. In front of these, and a little below them, are 
twenty others, arranged in two blocks of five on each side, but not 
extending so far eastward as those above them. The return-stalls 
are of an earlier character than the others, and the . carvings are 
rather richer and finer, the remainder are alike, except as to their 
carved details ; and all were probably executed during" the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century. These misereres, from the vari- 
ety of their character and the excellence of their execution, con- 
stitute one of the finest and most interesting series in England. 
Among the subjects are some of peculiar interest. Prominent 
among them is an illustration of a mediaeval romance which was 
popular in the fourteenth century. The carving (Fig. 6) represents 
the front of a castle flanked by four circular turrets, provided with 
archery slits, and surmounted throughout by embattled parapets. 
On each side is a large round-headed window, and in the middle 
an arched doorway, through which a stout horse with a club tail 
has partly entered, when the portcullis descends upon its hind- 
quarters. This represents an incident in the life of Sir Yvain, 
when, in hot pursuit of the knight of the bacsin (perhaps basinet), 
he galloped over a drawbridge after him, and the portcullis, drop- 
ping upon his unfortunate steed, cut it in half, while he escaped — 
according to a French romance of the latter half of the twelfth 
century, derived from an earlier source. He and half his horse 
were helplessly sprawling within the castle-entrance, when he was 
rescued by a damsel, called Lurit, who enabled him to escape 
through a door between the two gates of the castle. Perhaps 



this wonderful adventure in later times suggested one of the mar- 
vellous incidents in the life of Baron Munchausen. Only one 
side-subject remains; it is the entrance of a castle, or barbican, 
corresponding with the central one. Another (Fig. 51) bears a 
knight on horseback armed cap-a-pie, bending backward over his 
steed, with a horseshoe in his right hand. This perhaps displays 
a feat of some hero of romance who was able to pick up such ob- 
jects from the ground without dismounting, and while his horse 
was in motion ; or it may bear some allusion to the family of Fer- 
rars. Another (Fig. 50) has a knight on horseback, fully armed, 
bending down and charging a wyvern with his lance, whose head 
he has thrust into the monster's mouth. The scalloped tassels 
of the knight's armour, his enormous rowel spurs, and the horse's 
trappings, are noticeable, as is a grotesque head over the tail of the 
horse. Another is a knight kneeling on one knee, and thrusting 
his sword into the breast of a griffin ' who placidly submits 
to this operation, apparently without any inconvenience. At 
the sides are eagles picking at some object in their talons. An- 
other has a prostrate unicorn held down by a man on the right, 
while a knight with a thick staff in his hand is vaulting upon its 
back. And another (Fig. 43) has St. George on foot, bestriding a 
dragon of formidable size, and thrusting his lance into his mouth 
— the dragon making no apparent resistance to this daring and se- 
rious operation. Another has the ordinary emblem of Christian 
charity, a pelican feeding her young in a nest below. 

{To be con tin ued. ) 
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THIS seems to us to be the best «/z;zzVr-collection that has been 
presented for some time. Some good names are absent from 
the catalogue, but gaps thus made are supplied by the energy and 
talent of younger members, whose works are this season promi- 
nent among the excellent features of the room. Moreover, Mr. 
Fred Walker, who has been some time absent, refreshes our 
admiration of his pictures by a very charming study of a cottage- 
interior, with two figures leaning from the window ; a work that 
shows how far the master of this particular style is still ahead of 
all followers. The scale of the design is small, but the perception 
of grace of line and beauty of colour is so delicate, that no ele- 
ment is lost, and the little picture impresses us with a force and 
refinement of style not to be rivalled elsewhere. Of the land- 
scape contributions, those of Mr. Hale attract particular atten- 
tion, by the artist's ordered and symmetric vision of his sub- 
ject, and the confident executive method in which each con- 
ception is realised. ' Swansea Bay ' is a delightful sketch of 
ships in smooth water, carefully and even precisely drawn, and 
yet overspread with the warmth and light of things seen and 
realised with atmospheric truth. Another of Mr. Hale's con- 
tributions, equally admirable, and with a still stronger impres- 
sion of the reality it imitates, is a study for a drawing, contain- 
ing a very beautiful passage of sunlit, quiet "water. Mere 
studies, taken direct from Nature, are becoming rarer in these 
winter-exhibitions, notwithstanding their avowed object in this 
direction. We have already mentioned the name of Mr. Hale 
as an exception, and we may here add that of Mr. Albert 
Goodwin. From the latter we find here a ' View of the Market- 
place at Vienna,' which is in its essence a study, being, in 
fact, no more than a careful record of the colours of the scene 
set down rapidly, as memoranda to assist in a more complete 
composition. The artist has merely picked out the dominant 
tones, and has generalised them so as . to produce a picture 
made up solely of these colours, to the exclusion of what was 
of less prominence or importance. Mr. Goodwin sends several 
other sketches in this manner, and one little picture, called 
'Toilers of the Sea,' wrought out with more completeness and 
strength of colour. Among other young members of the society 
we must not omit to mention the name of Miss Clara Montalba, 



who has fully justified her election by several vigorous studies 
from Nature. Those of ' The Thames at Limehouse,' although 
distinguished by a general truth of character not often pre- 
sented, nevertheless fail sornewhat in effect through impejfect 
realisation of atmosphere. The colours of house-roof and tan- 
gled rigging and dull green water are faithfully realised, but 
the whole tone of the composition, which is sombre and over- 
cast, suggests the need of greater depth and darkness of 
atmosphere. . The sky is too white, and the forms of the objects 
represented stand out with too much hardness against the sky. 
But against the defects of this class of study we have to reckon 
the astonishing qualities of forcible colour elsewhere displayed. 
The painting of an interior with a large crimson bed is of rare 
excellence, and ' A Rainy Day at Venice ' is one of the best studies 
of the effect of weather to be found in the gallery. ' The Interior 
of the Mosque of the Howling Derweeshes,' Carl Haag, is a very 
favourable example of the painter's skill ; and from the same hand 
are some studies of Eastern character that far surpass in excel- 
lence the more ambitious compositions this painter sometimes 
attempts. Mr. Watson, as usual, is a large contributor; his 
' Looking for Wreck ' is altogether a strong and attractive piece 
of painting, remarkable especially for the traces of wild weather 
presented in the sky and in the water, agitated by previous storm. 
Other works from his hand are ' The Chimney Corner ' ' Home- 
ward,' and 'The Old Clock.' 'A Study,' E. K. Johnson, is a 
delicate little piece of work, full of the most careful drawing of 
winter-flowers and the forms of dead winter-wood ; and Mr. 
Powell's sea-scene is very much better in its effect of light than 
that exhibited by him last year in this gallery. Mr. Macbeth is 
another of the industrious members of the society, and in the ex- 
quisite little drawing called ' Evening ' he proves himself master 
of a refinement and grace in the interpretation of domestic sub- 
jects. The picture, small as it is, is one of the excellent features 
of the exhibition, and it bears tribute, like many other works here 
exhibited, to the good influence of Mr. Walker's teaching. An- 
other painter of the same school, who has lately occupied himself 
with Oriental subjects, is Mr. Pinwell : from him we find here 
one charming drawing, marked by admirable management of 
colour. 



